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The Best of £/?/C presents annotatioi 
ature on irQportant topics In eduoational .management 

The seletotions aje intended to give the practicing edu- 
cator easy access to the most significant and ifsefuf infor- 
mation available from ERIC. Because of space limitations, 
the items listed shou^a he viewed as representa,trye, rather 
than exhaustive, of literature n^eeting those^criteriC, 

Materials were selected for indusion from the ERIC 
catalogs /?e50iy/res//7 Education (Rf€) and Current Jncfex 
to Journals in Education (CIJEl 



Tnis oibiiograpny was prepared dy me E.RIC Clearinghouse on Educational Maaagen>ent for dJstr^butiCin by th< 
AdminlsTrators and the Association of California School Administrators. , ^ 
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Califorrfia State Department of Education. Focus on 
J^mising Practices of Needs Assessment, Sacramento* 
Bureau of Program Planning and Development, 1974. 59 
pages. ED 107 745. 



This collection of 30 different practices and approached to 
ass^tng the ne^s of disadvantaged students emphasizes the 
centraiity of systematic, ongoing assessment. Comprehensive 
needs assessment, is ^e^eatial to developing an effective, con- 
sistent compensatory eduratlBr^ program that is oompatibie 
with the regular instructional program. The compilers of this 
coHectton also pomt^ut that fornnal needs assessment is^a 
necessary prerequisite^? receiving state and federal funds fo'r 
the disadvantaged. 

The compilers suggest a seven-step needs assessrnen't pro- - 
cess. First, disadvantaged oljpils must be identified. Then the 
district must collect relevapit data on the "target pupils." \t 
TOust also "comprehensively diagnose pupil deficiencies" and 
analyze and classify comrj^ needs. School and community"' 
resources that could contribute to the new instructional pro- 
gram must be identified. And "the various legal, societal, and 
temporal constraints ^hat can affect the educational program" 
must be tajcen into account. 

The basic areas for needs a'ssessment are language develop- 
ment and mathematics, auxiliary services (such as library and 
student health services), parent involvement, intergfojjp in- 
volvement, staff development, and evaluation. 

Order from EDRS.* MF $0^3 HC $3.50. Specify ED * ^ 
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Campbel]^ Paul B. "Needs Assess^nent in Educatignal 
Educational Planning, 1, 1 (May 1974), pp. 
34^0. EJ 0^9 389. - ' 



All too frequently in educatpn, the needs assessment proc- 
ess IS* seen in isolation, 'according to Campbell. Instead, it 
should be viewed Ss an information gathering sub-unit of the 
planning funaion," which in turn is a central component of 
the whole system. When assessment is granted its proper posi- 
/(\or\ in systerf) context, it can make a substantial contribution 
to "chaoging the educational scene," Campbell asserts. . * 

This author defines twb types of assessment. "Facilitative 
assessment." ts concerned with resources, such as5taff, 6uild 
ings, and special programs. These resources are assupped to 



"proJ^iCettfie results tov^rd .which th% second type of assess- 
ment IS directed-studeot attainment or output." Both types 
are essential to the^over^II planrjing function. 

To: develop an assessnjjBnt system, general ;^goals must b^^ 
defined; objectives, which are specific and observable, must be 
derived from the goals, and ttie exact role to.be played'fay as- 
sessn\ent data must be de.termined. A comprehensive set of 
observable objectives in specific areas is used as the basis for 
"a series of objectives-based mini tasks," whicJi can be per- 
formed by individual students. 

CampbelJ stresses that "schools and programs" are the tar- " 
g'ets of his asessment^plan, "not teachers and students." AI-* 
though data on cognitive attainment is emphasized in most 
assessnfiept plans, jhe points out that "humanitarian objec- 
tives," such as increased tolerance for dif fer6*nt points otview, 
are ^ually important. . * / 



McNeil, John D., and Ladsa, Luis. "Needs Assessment 
^nd Cultural Pluralisrp in Schools." Educational Tech- 
nology, 15,12 (December*'1975) , pp. ^5-27, EJ 129 844. * 



The needs assessment study outlined in this article is ia- 
tended to "egcour§ge multi-cultural orientations," according 
to McNeil'and Laosa. These authors contend that some needs 
assessments are little more than a list of school staff desires 
that faiis to reflect, the community's values. Some studies offer 
only "traditional" choices, preventing cyjtural diversity. 

Jo remedy these difficulties, "the authors incorporated thr^ 
sets of goals iitto thefr needg assessment study in a community 
with a sjzabje Mexican-American popylation. One set was de- 
rived from the "majority culture" arxi included such lradi- 
tionaJ*objectiva5 as improvement "^of fundamental skills and 
citizenship. A second set offals was "derived from studiesof 
the Mexican culture." Sj^qualitles as competeijpe in Span- 
appreciation of Mexican-AmericJan 
ts of this. set. The third set comprised 
that "v/ould compensate for diff icul- 
cans have^had as minority persons in ma- 
jority dpminated^chools." Jhi^ set inclijded sU(;Ji objectives 
as the generfttiojf of positive attitudes toward school ahd per- 
sonal 'independeKi^ and ^mpetence. 

Srudents,'te|cheh,parertts,and members of the commupity 
were thjen ask* to rate the floals in each set according taim- 



ish, rgjpect ior elders 
culture were compo 
"enablipg goals," t] 
ties Mexican Am 



portance. Thp result of this as^jpent process was .that the 
goals ranked as high priority were easily iryn^tatable into edu- 
cational plans arxJ instructiot^l.pfograms " 




^Milwaukee Public Schools. School-Based Needs Assess- 
rt}ent Procedure. Planning Document L Rorkgk Drafts 
Wisconsin. 1972, 1 1 pages. ED 077 959, 



Thij proposal for a school t)ased needs assessment Is appeal 
ing because of its brevity and succinct organization. Devlsed as 
a plan for ihe Milwaukee Public Schools, it would be useful to 
'any school desiring to assess the needs of its students. The 
authors emphasize ^that the proper subject of school t)ased^ 
needs assessment is student performance Such performance 
'"provides the basis for determining other resource needs/' 
which may be identified "later in the program development 
stage."^ 

Six "goal areas" provide the b^sis for analyzing the data 
collected in ;he assessmeht. Students should develop.facHIty 
in communications and other basic skills, appreciation for cul, 
tural and aesthetic values, ability to succeed in the working 
* world, "skill in the wise consumption of goods and services." 
healthy.self-esteem, and successful human rela tip ns. , 

School records of student test scores and attendance fig 
ur^. as well as information collected ^rom questfonnaires, 
serve as the data base for the needs asses!sment.^A committee 
is charged with, reviewing these data and v^ith selecting which 
needs are to receive priority treatment irt the coming school 
year. The authors suggest thafonly two three needs be se- . 
lected for attention each year. 

Order f/om EDRS. MF $0.83 HC $1.67. Specify ED 
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Mornssett, Irving. ';Accountability . Needs Assessrnent, 
and Social Studies." Social Education^ 38, 4. (April 
1973). pp, 271 *279. EJ 075 419.' 



Morrissett points out that, because of the close relationship 
'b^twQen needs assessment and accountability, the two are 
often confused and are incorlsistently defined. His article helps 
to remedy such confusion. 

Although these concepts are clos^y related, they are not 
ide^ical. Basically, needs assessment is "a ranking of objec 
tiyes not being achieved by aft educat^unal systerr)." Accounta* 
can very well necessitate such a ranking process, but it 



IS primarily .concerned witYi redressing the disaepancies be- 
'tv/een v/hat is and what shpuld*beN 

TJie t\{/o concepts do share cen^ ciiaraaeristics. For both* 
ne^s assessment* and. accountabilityVa broader constituency ^ 
is assumed." Parents, as v^ell as the^V^eral public, have be- 
comei involved in these processes. Both obncepts now empha- 
size clearly definaJ, specific goals, and ina^sing attention is- 
devoted to the measurernent^ of outcomes, as opp#)sed to in- 
puts and owcesses used to achieve outcomesNCoals ^re de- 
fined in term's of specific, measurable outcomes. ' 

Morrissett outlines a four -step method to assess needs. 
First, the go^ls or objectives of a system are established. Then 
the level of student achievement for each goal is measured. 
- The amount by which achievement falls short of each of the" 
goals ' IS determined, thus defining the disaepancies, or needs. 
And finally, tl?e needs are ranked in orde^^f i(pportance,^nd 
priorities are assigned^ ^ * ^ 



Mullen. David J., and Mullen, Rosemary CA Principal's 
Handbook for Conducting a Needs Assessment Using th^^ 
School Program Bonanza Game. (1974) . 69 pages. EP 
113809 . *" 



. The School Program Bonanza Game, a survey approach' 'to 
needj assessment, is intended to determine the overall goals 
and ptjrposes o^ a school ar)d not just to assess student achieve- 
m^t in relation to specific behavioral outcomes, according to* 
the)^ullens. Its simple format, as well as its broad focus, sets it 
apart from other needs assessment devices; 

The game is "played;,' by representatives of the whole com- 
munity, including parents, interested laymen, students, teach- 
ers,. "school staff members, a.od bQard»'Oif education members. 
The parti&p^nts Express their educational priorities by choos- 
ing among several alternatives ir^ different areas, such as voca- 
tional training, basic lar^uage and arithmetic skiUs. and 
personal, development. The" choices m these areas are assigned-^ 
a certairf monetary value (some cost more than others).^ The 
participants have only a limited amount of "money" to spnenj) 
on the vyhole educational program, so they must* choose care- 
ftrtly where they* want the funds to be spent. Statistical com- 
pilation of the results of tfie game indicates those areas most J 
frequently identified bshigh priority: A comparison with the 
school's existing program leads^'to the definition of needs. 

The Others emphasize the importance of involving the 
whole community in needs assessment. They, advocate a thor- 
ough public relations program to inform potential participants 
of the 'Value of this prpgram. And'th^y stress the central role 
of the principal m winning support for the game. 

A brief summary of researcti on needs assessment and a list 
of references conclude the report. ^ ' , < 

Order copies from David J. Mullen, Bureau of Field Stud- ' 
les. College of Education, University of Georgia, Athens, 
Georgia 306Q2. $3,50. 

Als<y -available from EDRS^MF $0.83 HC $3.50. Specify 
ED number. 



New Jersey State Department of Education. Needs 
Assessifienf in Education: A Planning Handbook for^ 
Districts. H^ndboqk Series on Comprehensive Planning 
for Local' Education Districts^ No. 3, Trenton: Drvisidn 
of Research; Planning, and Evaluation, 1974. 72 pages. 
feD 089 4p5. 
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This planning manual, one of a series of seven, deals with 
needs assessment as an important element of comprehensj^^e 
planning m education. In some planning models, assessment 
even precedes goal development.' Needs assessment is a neces- 
sary prerequisite to .the'rest of the planning process, which 



I: 



'<nuudes pfuoJen. dfkjiy^ib, Qenafatf^uu and seiectiorTot alter na- 
lAres, ifripJemeni<jtivf» iht :>ei6^ted program, and evaluation. 

ALa?rd»ng the oorr,p<iers of ihjs handtx>oK, needs assess- 
mef}t x^n ser^e as a valuadJe means of Cttizen participation, 8$- • 
peclally *n those schooi diSUiuts e;^per*enc<ng Dudgel passage 
d<ffTcuii<es. AssessfT>ent aiso assist those districts having 
difficulty Pinpointing exactly /^here problems lie in both new 
and existif^g prb^ranns. Its resufts can serve as a datd base 'for 
futur^^uQati^nal decisions. , 

The school board arxJ the adrrimistration should ihitially 
approve the needs assessment. An administrative team com- 
posed of a principal, a vic^-principal,^rxj a teacher should oyer- 
see trie Ojssemmaiion of information on the asse^ent Ko the 
schooi staff and u>mm6niiy members and should work, closely 
%vith a committee of students, admimstratprs, community 
members, teachers, arid school board memb^s in the acjual 
^ implementation of the assessment proqe$s. 

With this basic organizational apparatus, a school district 
may choose among four rieeds assessment models presented in 
this handbook (the Dallas.^resno. Phi Delta Kappa.and Wo'rld- 
v/ide assessment models). These four models were selected jor . 
inclusion on the basi^ of their comprehensiveness, replicability, 
and reasonable cpst Art four have been tested in local schooi 
distficts.^producing the desired results. 
' * . Order copies from New Jersey Qep^riment of Educajioh, 
Division of Research, Plannir>g, arxJ Evaluation. 225 West ' 
State Street, "ftenion. New Jersey-08625. $2.00. ^ 
Also available from EDRS. MF $0 83 HC $3.50. Specify 
EDtiumber, * • 



New Jersey S\ate Department of Education. Plannpi^ 
* bibliography for Education: A Planning Ha%dba0nfor 
Districts. Handbook Series on Comprehcnsnfe^lanning 
for Local Education Districts, J^o, 7. Tf^rftOTi' DivisFbn 
of f^esearch., Planning, and Evalyatjp*<i975. 143 pages, 
£5-113828. 



Thisbibhogfaphy is the lasj/m the New Jersey State Depart- 
^ ment of Education's hap^roook-^series. In addition to the 
above-Cited handbook jsm .needs assessment, ojher^ volumes m 
the series deal with/^ai development, problem analysis, and . 
program imjDiememationaQd evaluation. . 




This. bibliography covers all these subtopics of comprehen- 
. sive planning and. includes ooe sectioh devoted solely to re- 
sources on needs assessment. The 30 sources m \hh section are 
briefly annotated^ and index terms are provided for each. 
The bibliography aiso contains, a list of mfcrmdtion sources, 
including organizations concerned with dissemiriation of ma- 
terials on sudi topics as needs assessment. ' ' *' 

/ Order copies from Nev/ Jersey Department of*fejucatron, 
\ Division of Research, Planning, and Evaluation, 225 West - 
^ State Street, Trenton, New Jersey '08625. $3.00. 

Also available from EDRS. MF $0.83 HC S7.35. Specify 

ED number, ' , 



Olson^ Paul A. "POWER and the Natiorral Assessment of 
•Educational Progr^ess.' National Elementcty Principal, 
54, 6 (July/August 1975), pp. 4^-53. EJ.124 185. 



"A 'national assessment' almost by definition seeks to 
homogenize things," accofdrng to Olson. Such assessment of 
. educational needs fails to take into account the unique cul- 
tural ^values of the locdl enviroQi^ent, as well as ignores the 
whole legal tradition of local co£itrol of education, this author 
argues. The National Assessment of Educational Progress 
{NAEP) was concefved and executed by education profes- 
sionals who, according to Olson, view education as having 
weli^efined general ^oals applicable to all children through a 
national "delivery system," 

The assurhptior> inherent in a national assessment is that 
not only are goals the ^me •for all locales, but that needs may 
be d^ined in the same terms,. This two-p^t assumption is 
fallacious, Olson asserts. He states that an assessment based 
00 such premises ^'offers the appearance of |i national consen- 
witti resp'ect»to what ^ucation should do ofily by virtue 
of leaving' ou J niahy .of the concerned parties"." . 

.However, the courts' have recently reaffirmed the rights of 
these "concerned parties" to assert their cultural integrity in 
education^ Olson^outlines the Supreijie Court decisions affirm- 
ing the local community's right to control local^ education, in- 
cluding those cases "giving people the right to education in 
their own language^" f - 

The NAEP violates Jhese rights, according to Olson", by in- 
IporiDoraiing a predominantlv^ white, middle^lass cultural bias 
into its "exercisej^^' (test items). The goals used to ascertain 
needs are likewise%iased. Olson questions the usefulness of 
the results of such a national assessment *to individual com- 
munities and schools. The assessment should "permit prin- 
cipajs, staff, and parents tojrelate the assessment to an area's 
uniqtie culture, resources, problems, environment, and plans 
for the future." The National Assessment of Educational Prog- 
ress fails to accomplish this^oal. 

' ( A ; ■ 



Rookey, T. Jerome. Needs Assessment: Needs and 
Goals— Model: East Strjouctsburg. Proj^^t Names Work- 
book, *EasX Stroudsburg, PennSylvariia: Educatiopal De- 
velopment Center, East Stroudsburg State College, 1975. 
61 pages. ED 106989. 



Needs assessment is, basically a simple undertaking, com- 
posed of^jrocesses familrar <to administrators. Unfortunately, ^ 
its "aottw ^implfcity and usefulness haye become lost in sta- 
tistics and consultant verbosity," according to Rookey; He 
states that the East Stroudsburg (Pennsylvania) model is in- 
tended to minimize confusion and offer an uncompleted, 
economic means of needs assessment. 



The /leeds assessment model presented by Rookey takes 
about two months to conduct. A "pre-plan" outlining "what 
is going. to happen when, how, and to whom" is formulated 
by a core cofnmittee of administrators, teachers, and commu- 
nity memberSf Thj| plan is publicized m the community and 
among the ed^jcationa! staff. Through use of ^^questionnaire, 
the district's goals are defined. Program assessment data are 
compiled from districtwide test scores. Needs are defined by 
ascertaining the disaepancies between goals and performance, 
/^nd fmajjy, program decisions based on the assessment must 
b^/Hiade. , / ' ' 

This worJc6opk includes sample questionnaires and goal^, 
as well ^ statistical methods determine- the/weights (im- 
portance) of each set of recommendations. / 

.Order from EDRS. MF $0.85 *HC S3.50. Specify "ED 
number. e 



^yler, Ralph W, 'Some Comments on Power and the 
NAEP." National Elementary Principat, 54, 6 .{July/ 
August 1975), pp. 54-55, EJ 124 186. 



, Tyler's article is intended as a response to Olson's criticism 
of the National Assessment of Educational Progress, ('"POWER 
, and the National Assessment of Educational Progress"), Tyler 
asserts that N/\EP is not based dn "national norms,*" aS Olson " 
maintains. He also points o.ut thai OlsoQ chooses to emphasize^ 
the^cultural diversity and disparity of the United State§ rather 
than its cultural unity.* But "our nation isboth'a multicultural 
society and a highly interdependent one," according to Tyler. • 
The national assessment by definition emphasizes cultural in- 
terdependence and commonality. It is intended to indicate the 
degree to whIciV different age groups possess the basic skills ; 
necessary for "constructive participation in a democracy." 
Such an undertaking is totally in keeping with "our national 
policy," Tyler states. He does not. like Olson, question the va- 
lidity of. a national educational policy-a policy" formulated 
primarily by professional educators. 

The National Assessment of Educational Progress was never 
intended, -as Olson implies, to be an assessment toof for focal 
communities. ^Instead, it Is a broad indicator of ^bifitiesfor lf)e 
populations of large regionslthe North-east, Southeast, Central, 
and Western regions). Recording to Tyler, it 16 administered 
much as an opinion poll. Representative samples of people 
^rrtr« four age groups are the.data^urce. Such a format is of 
Inappropriate for local comnfiunity assessment. 



These ftvo articles give the reader a fairly good idea of the 
issues involved jn national needs assessment -issuas that -are 
complex and have np easy resolution. 



Witkin, Belle Ruth^-<4n Analysis of Needs Assessment 
Techniques for Eduds^ional Planntng^at Stated Interme- 
diate, and District Livels. Hayward, Califbrnia. Alameda 
County Superintendent of Schools, 1975. 182 pages. ED 
108 370. 



^Qnly in the last five y^rs or so has needs assessment 
achieved national prominence, though the concept has been 
around for a long time. Consequently, "few models or instru- 
ments have been extensively field t^ted fpr validity and relia- 
bility/' according td Witkin. And the literature 'c^ needs 
assessment has4ikewise been somewhat limited. Indeed, this 
volume is one o^ the few attempting to deal comprehensively 
with this subject. It includes a review-of the state of the ant, 
desaiptfdns of the most widely available and representative 
models, and tips on planning and Implementing a needs assess- 
ment. • . ' ^ 

Witkin*'identifies emeriging trends in needs assessment that 
are predicated on the systematic collection of opinion "from 
many different groups* ir^sidfe and -outside of education." She 
predicts that active community mvolvemenf will continue ajiid 
•increase. Although rnost current assessment models are oriented 
to.ward the present, "futurology" techniques entail thedevelop- 
ment of "scenarios for alternative*f utures," projecting needs in 
a mueh longer time frame. The emergence of a new technology 
incorporating computer analyses means that "real," asopposed 
to "apparent," needs of a system will be easier to identify.' 

Very little is known about the impact of needs assessm^jnt 
on education^ according to Witkin. She pautions school districts 
against putting "all your school and community energy 'eggs' 
in the, needs assessment 'basket'." 'Assessment is only a first 
step prior to the pjanning and. implementation of solutions. 
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